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A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 
| By MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 
THE FIRST PART. 

CHAPTER XI, ‘A WAY OF ESCAPE,” 

“T AM very sorry, my dear fellow, to 
have to say good-bye so soon, but there’s 
no help for it. I have got the chance of a 
passage, and I’m bound to take it. I 
cannot any longer turn a deaf ear to the 
claims of suffering humanity, thirsting for 
news of what is doing at St. Domingo.” 

And so you're off ?” 
+ Ves; and I wish you could come with 
me. Suppose you do? You can return 
here at any time. I don’t know how soon 








I may be back myself.” 

Hugh Rosslyn shook his head, removing 
his cigarette to do so more decisively, and 
Rodney continued : 

“Perhaps you're right. The squabbles 
of these little places are interesting only to 
the professional—that is, to the copy- 
spinning mind. You would not care about 
‘the proceedings. But, if you won’t come 
i with me, I hope, at least, you'll stay here 
| until I get back. There’s Havana to see, you 


) know, and Don Saturnino’s ‘ ingenio’, and 


i there’s the visit of the Capitan-Général, 


and some balls coming off. I really don’t 
think you could be dull ; and, then, there’s 
the chance of Don Gualterio’s turning up. 
\ It would be so pleasant for both of you.” 

Hugh, who had been listening thought- 


i fully to Rodney, now interrupted him. 


“When do you go?” 
“The day after to-morrow. It is sharp 
| work, but it does not take me long to clear 
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'} out of anywhere.” 


He cast a regretful glance around the 


i} studio, nevertheless, and it stopped at his 


companion’s face. 
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Hugh heard his friend’s 
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one to render the proverbial self-engross- 
ment of a lover exceptionally excusable, 
and from the moment when Ines’s words 

had made it evident that his first project 

must be abandoned, he had felt that 

es aid would be indispensable to 
im. 

“This is very bad news for me,” said 
Hugh, as he rose and, with a moody 
countenance, began to pacetheroom. “ It 
would be that anyhow, for I can’t tell you, 
being a bad hand at words, how much I 
think of all you have done for me, and how 
highly I value your friendship—especially,” 
he added with embarrassment, “as I am 
afraid I may be on the brink of losing it, as 
I know I am of trying it severely.” 

“ Why, Rosslyn, what do you mean ?” 

Hugh told him what he meant, relating 
in the most straightforward manner the 
incidents of the last few days. Rodney 
listened in total silence, after a single 
exclamation of surprise, but his countenance 
showed how seriously he took the nar- 
rative. Hugh paused before he reached 
the point of his second clandestine 
interview with Ines, at her invitation, and 
waited nervously for his friend to speak. 

Rodney’s usual readiness had forsaken 
him. He was totally unprepared for 
Rosslyn’s revelation, and greatly taken 
aback by it. The apparent levity of his 
character covered a great deal of good 
seuse, and his much wider experience of 
life made him regard the position, in which 
‘the two young people had placed them- 
selves, with profound regret. The deepen- 
ing gravity of his countenance showed 
Hugh that he had been right in thinking 
Rodney would hear the story with dis- 
favour. What would he say when all was 
told % 

“ You don’t think well of my chances, I 
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news with dismay. His own position was 
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can see, and you did not expect to be 
told anything like this,” 

“No, I did not. I confess you surprise 
me very much, and, to be quite frank with 
you, I am very sorry to hear what you tell 
me.” 

“You spoke of Ines yourself with the 
greatest admiration,” said Hugh hastily. 

“T did, indeed,” said Rodney—feeling all 
the difficulty of talking reason to a man in 
love—‘‘and with not a bit more admiration 
than I feel; but, my dear fellow, that is 
not the question. Had it occurred to me 
that a serious attachment to her, a serious 
intention of marrying her, would come out 
of so brief and casual an acquaintance, I 
should certainly have warned you against 
anything of the kind.” 

“You would have warned me in vain.” 

“No doubt, for your own sake, but not, 
I venture to think—having an uncommonly 
good opinion of you—for hers. You 
are ready to acknowledge—in fact, you have 
acknowledged, that you fell in love at first 
sight ; but the young lady, I presume, did 
not, and, if she had not had further oppor- 
tunities, might have been saved a great deal 
of pain.” 

“Do you, then, think it so very bad a 
business for her?” asked Hugh, with grow- 
ing nervousness. “Do you think Don 
Saturnino would refuse ?” 

“T am sorry to say, Rosslyn, that I have 
not the slightest doubt of it. Let me put it 
to you, from the point of view of a looker- 
on, conventionally, although very far from 
actually, disinterested. Every principle, 
every prejudice of his own, and all the in- 
fluence to which he is notoriously submis- 
sive, would be against Don Saturnino’s 
giving you his daughter. You are a 
foreigner—more than that, you are an 
Englishman. You are a heretic, and you 
must bear in mind that thereligious barriers, 
which are being broken down in Europe, 
are as strong as ever here. You are quite 
unknown; I, who am your sponsor, could 
not answer any of the questions which Don 
Saturnino would very properly ask; and 
in addition to all this, he would be assailed 
by the customs of society, and the deter- 
mined opposition of Dojia Mercedes.” 

“Would all this absolutely outweigh his 
daughter's happiness? Would he alto- 
gether refuse to take that into account?” 

“My dear fellow, he would not believe 
that his daughter’s happiness is concerned. 
Yow can’t go to Don Saturnino and tell 
him that Ines has already accepted you, 
because you cannot confess that you have 





had a private interview with her, and pray 
how often have you met her in her father’s 
presence ?” 

Hugh would have reminded Rodney, at 
this point, of the proposed visit to Don 
Saturnino’s hacienda, and its opportunities, 
but for his consciousness that the position 
which Rodney was defining with such in- 
exorable reasonableness was not the real 
position at all. 

“You would have to accept Don 
Saturnino’s refusal; you would not be 
allowed to explain yourself to his daughter, 
and the poor girl’s position, which was a 
hard one before your rashness made it so 
much harder, would be pitiable indeed.” 

“You are rather hard upon me, Rodney.’ 

“ Yes, 1 know; but I am cruel only to be 
kind. I know these people; you do not.” 

“T have felt very uncomfortable, I 
assure you, from the fear that you might 
be involved in unpleasantness on my 
account,” 

* Dismiss every notion of that sort from 
your mind. I would have prevented this 
if I possibly could, for your sake, and that 
of fair Ines too; but I don’t shrink from 
being ‘involved in unpleasantness’ in the 
cause of a friend. Laying that aside 
altogether, and looking at the matter like 
sensible men, from your own point of view 
only, don’t you think you had better give 
it up, and leave Cuba with me?” 

“What, forsake Ines! Break faith 
with her, and not only forfeit my own 
happiness and honour, but reward her for 
her love with desertion and misery? I 
can’t believe you mean it, Rodney.” 

“No wonder, when you put my meaning 
in such a form. But, supposing you were 
convinced that you would ask Don 
Saturnino only to be refused, would you 
not think that it would be the wiser and 
the kinder course to forbear from making 
the poor girl’s position with her own 
family more difficult. Remember how 
you yourself discerned that there was 
trouble in the household, and that you 
were told what that trouble is, If 
Norberto de Rodas and Doiia Mercedes 
are secretly persecuting fair Ines now, 
don’t you think they will persecute her all 
the more, and drive her into a convent 
with all the greater expedition, if they find 
out that there is a lover in the case against 
Norberto?” 

“You ask me this, supposing I should be 
convinced that I have no chance with Don 
Saturnino ?” 

“Yes ; and I entreat you to be convinced 
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of that, I have urged many and sufficient 
reasons, but that which seems the weakest 
among them is in reality the strongest. He 
has accustomed himself to think of his 
daughter’s becoming Norberto’s wife as a 
matter of course and a question of time, 
and he would never admit any other idea.” 

“There’s the other idea that he will 
have to admit,” said Hugh fiercely—“ the 
idea of the convent ; the idea of his child 
imprisoned for life by his own decree.” 

“Do you suppose any such view of 
the convent would present itself to Don 
Saturnino, or indeed, for that matter, to 
Ines herself? You must look at all this 
thing, my dear Rosslyn, as these people 
themselves would look at it.” 

“ And you really, seriously imagine for a 
moment that I could, or would, give her up, 
and go away, leaving her to the alternative 
that made me savage when I first heard of 
it, as it would make any honest man savage 
to hear of it in the case of any woman ? 
You actually propose that I should do 
this +” 

*T do. You can find means of explain- 
ing the true state of things to her. A 
secondinterview would be very risky—how 
risky you hardly realise, in your innocent 
ignorance of manners and customs here— 
but it might be done, if we could not 
devise anything more safe. Believe me, she 
will see the hopelessness of your project 
when you repeat to her what I have said 
to you.” 

How true this was, Hugh knew well ; 
remembering how slight and faint-hearted 
was the hope with which all his assurances 
and protestations had inspired Ines, even 
in the first fervour of their avowals of 
mutual love. He had allowed Rodney to 
go on arguing the case on the grounds 
which had ceased to exist, because, while 
doing so, he unconsciously soothed and 
consoled Hugh’s troubled sense of the 
wrong he was contemplating. He had been 
uneasily alive to the fact that Ines was 
as vague as she was vehement in all that 
she had urged at their last interview, and 
that the momentous step he contemplated 
was not justifiable while he had not 
attempted any other course. All that 
Rodney urged was, therefore, so much 
gained on the side of Hugh’s conscience. 
To be perfectly convinced that there would 
not be the slightest use in asking Don 
Saturnino for his daughter, was surely 
equivalent to having been refused, as a 
justification for taking Ines away. There- 
fore Hugh allowed Rodney to urge the 


“You shall hear all the truth now. 





reasons why he ought not to do that which 
he had no intention of doing, and accepted 
the fulness and decisiveness of those reasons 
as the complement of the entreaties of 
Ines, 

Of course the remotest idea of acting 
upon Rodney’s advice did not cross Hugh’s 
mind for a moment, and he only waited 
to make his full confession until he had 
derived from his words the moral sustain- 
ment he had instantly discerned in them. 
The opportunity came with Rodney’s 
remark about the risk of a second interview. 

‘You have not heard all,” he said; “I 
kept back something until you had told 
your mind upon the first part of the story. 
I have 
had a second interview with Ines in the 
same place.” ~ 

“T am very sorry to hear it,” said 
Rodney promptly, ‘‘and I must say you 
have done very wrong. After the full ex- 
planation between you, you surely might 
have had patience, and not allowed her to 
run such a risk.” 

“Hear me out, and, however you may 
condemn, I am sure you will feel for us 
and help us. It was Ines who sent 
Teresita on the evening of our first meeting 
to tell me that I must meet her at the same 
place in the morning. This was yesterday. 
You were away, and ever since I have been 
wanting to tell you what had happened.” 

“ Why did she send for you?” 

“That she might tell me exactly what 
you have told me, and urge me to give her 
up precisely as you have urged me. She 
assured me in the strongest words that 
I should ask her father in vain, although he 
likes me, and although he is never unkind 
to her. I urged all the arguments I had 
previously used to get her consent to my 
plan, in vain; she would only repeat that 
every effort would be useless, and entreat 
me to give her up. I could get no more 
from her. She could assign no reason for 
her change of mind, beyond her conviction 
that Doma Mercedes suspected something, 
and had altered her manner to me, and 
avoided seeing her the whole of the pre- 
ceding day in consequence. You remember 
that Don Saturnino put off the dinner on 
account of Doria Mercedes’s indisposition ? 
Well, she kept-her room all day, and did 
not allow Ines to see her. As this had 
never occurred before, Ines was alarmed.” 

“Quite right. An enemy’s change of 
tactics always means mischief.” 

“She assured me that Doiia Mercedes 
would tell Don Saturnino whatever was in 
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her mind, if she had not already done so; 
and this Ines could not know until she had 
seen her father at breakfast. She said that 
our only chance would have been my speak- 
ing to Don Saturnino and getting his con- 
sent, before Doiia Mercedes could suspect 
and intercept my purpose, and this chance 
being lost, all was over. She was in great 
agitation and fear—yes, Rodney, fear! 
You can easily imagine what I felt at that. 
She implored me to say farewell to her, and 
to leave the island at once.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Rodney, raising his 
head quickly, and darting a sharp look at 
Hugh ; “she urged you to go at once, did 
she }” 

“Yes, she did, and very strongly. Of 
course I refused to listen to her for a 
moment; feeling as sure of her love and 
truth as of my own; so I told her that to 
give her up was impossible, not to be 
thought of or discussed at all. And then, 
Rodney, I persuaded her to consent to 
another expedient—the only one, in fact.” 

He looked hard at Rodney, but he was 
not helped out. 

“T persuaded her to let me take her 
away.” 

“To let you take her away! To elope 
with you, do you mean?” 

“Yes; there’s no other chance for us, 
Mind this, Rodney: I am trusting you 
fully, though of course I know you could 
stop it if you chose, but you won't. We 
cannot give it up; it is only wasting time to 
talk about that.” 

Rodney rose with so impatient a move- 
ment that he nearly overset his ricketty 
writing-table, and strode into the balcony, 
leaving Hugh standing awkwardly enough 
in the middle of the room. 

Was it an impulse of anger, was it a 
strong temptation to quarrel with his friend, 
that Rodney was trying to overcome? Or 
was it some suddenly received impression 
that he wanted at once to take count of 
and to conceal ? 

He walked to the front, and stood look- 
ing out towards the bay, with his back 
to Hugh, for a few minutes, then came 
towards him, put his hand on his shoulder, 
and said, smiling at him as an elder brother 
might have done: 

““You have got into a bad scrape, my 
dear fellow. Why didn’t you begin at the 
right end of your story, instead of letting 
me make a fool of myself by talking as I 
have been doing?” 

“Because I wanted to get from you a 
confirmation of what Ines had said, before 





I admitted what I had done in con- 
sequence.’ 

‘*‘T understand. Now, then, let us see 
exactly where we are. Tell me again, and 
as nearly as you can in her own words, 
what Ines said about your leaving the 
island at once, in the case of your con- 
senting to give her up.” 

Hugh repeated the words faithfully. 

‘‘ Now go on with the rest of your story.” 

Hugh did so, omitting nothing, and con- 
cluding with the agreement he had made 
to meet Teresita on the third morning. 
Rodney, sitting at the table, and leaning 
his head on his hand, listened attentively, 
and kept silence until Hugh said : 

“She exacted a promise from me that if 
anything occurred to frustrate the plan 
which 1 was to make, I would leave the 
island at once, and without any attempt 
to see her. This was a hard condition, 
and I doubt whether I could keep to it, 
but she wrung it from me.” 

“Did she give any special reason for 
exacting this promise ¢” 

“None, except that all would be over, 
and this would be the only thing I could 
do for her sake.” 

* And on that you parted ?” 

“With the understanding that if she 
discovered, on seeing her stepmother, that 
our secret was either suspected or found 
out, Teresita was to bring me the word 
‘Yes’. If she was satisfied that our 
secret was safe, she was to send the 
word ‘No’. This morning I saw Teresita, 
and the word was ‘No’. So far all is 
safe. And now that you know what I 
am going to do, will you help me? It 
is a hard thing to ask of you, for I am 
only a new friend, and Don Saturnino 
is an old one; but you may trust me, 
Rodney. If we succeed, Ines shall never 
repent, and you shall never regret it. In 
time her father will surely be glad to know 
that she is happy. What else but a good 
deed can it be to rescue her from her 
enemies ?” 

“There’s a good deal of the lover's 
logic about your argument,” said Rodney, 
“but it is convincing all the same. I will 
help you, and trust to time and nature for 
setting me right with Don Saturnino, 
whom, by-the-bye, I shall not be in any 
hurry to see again. By-the-bye,” he added, 
stopping Hugh’s thanks with a kindly 
gesture, “I am likely to be doubly deep 
in the cousin’s black books. Was there 
anything about Norberto de Rodas in all 
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“Nothing. You know he is laid up 
with his broken arm, and Ines has at least 
been free from his persecution. All her 
terror was of Doiia Mercedes, and that 
makes the case the harder. One knows 
how to deal with a man.” 

“Of course—of course,” said Rodney 
carelessly, 

“You see now what your going away 
so soon means to me.” 

“True, I suppose, too, you have no 
idea of the difficulties attending such an 
enterprise. If there was an insurrection, or 
the cholera had broken out, or even if the 
yellow fever were unusually bad, it might 
be easy enough to get away to Jamaica, for 
the Spanish authorities relax their vigilance 
at such times, and there’s a pretty extensive 
flitting. But in such piping times of peace 
as the present, and with nothing up of 
late but so trifling a ‘tremblor’, it would not 
be an easy thing to leave the island with a 
lady under the circumstances.” 

“ Judging by the bother they made about 
my coming into it, I should say it would be 
very difficult indeed,” remarked Hugh 
despondently. 

‘Then the first thing we have got to do 
is to solve the difficulty.” 


There was a tertulia that evening at 
Don Saturnino’s, and among the latest 
arrivals was Rodney. He was not accom- 
panied by his English friend, whose absence 
was politely regretted by Don Saturnino 
and Doiia Mercedes. Ines was present, 
but she was pale and silent, and Don 
Francisco, who had dropped in unprofes- 
sionally, took occasion to remark to Doiia 
Mercedes that the sejiorita would be much 
benefited by their projected move into 
country air. Doiia Mercedes assented, and 
then addressing Rodney, expressed her 
regret that they were to be deprived of the 
promised pleasure of his company, as she 
had just heard him tell Don Saturnino that 
he was about to leave Cuba. She hoped 
his absence would be only temporary. 
Rodney saw the listless attitude of Ines 
change, and her eyes turn in his direction, 
as he answered that he hoped to get back 
to Cuba before very long, and that his 
chief regret at leaving the island was the 
loss of his promised visit to Don Satur- 
nino’s hacienda. 

“May I ask if the time is fixed,” he 
continued, “so that I may know when to 
begin envying my friend Rosslyn ?” 

“Next week, according to our present 
arrangements,” 





Not a word had been exchanged between 
Rodney and Ines, and he now moved 
away to allow Pepito Vinent to pay his 
compliments to Dojia Mercedes. Pepito 
was in high feather, and in great force. A 
grand bazaar, a grand ball, and the grand 
reception in preparation for the Capitan- 
Général, formed a triple demand upon his 
energies, and he responded to it nobly. 
Everything would go right; more than 
credit would be done to Santiago; the 
reception would be brilliant beyond ex- 
ample. Had not the celebrated artist, 
his particular friend, the Seiior Rosslyn, 
designed a triumphal arch worthy of the 
conquerors of old ? 

His chatter was amusing, but it did not 
amuse Ines, and she made no effort to 
throw off her listless manner. After a 
move or two Rodney placed himself beside 
her, and spoke to her in Spanish upon 
some ordinary topic. She made him a 
careless answer, without meeting his glance; 
but the next moment fortune favoured 
him. Ines let her fan fall, and Rodney 
picked it up, closed it, and put it into her 
hand, having slipped a note between the 
sticks with the dexterity of an adept. 

Pepito was too conscious of his own 
social value to bestow more than a brief 
visit upon his friends. Rodney joined him 
in leave-taking, and they walked away 
together. 

“Tt was lucky for me to meet you this 
evening,” said Rodney, “for I was about to 
look you up, to ask you todo me a favour.” 

‘That is good news. What is it?” 

“The loan of your boat for a day or two, 
if you are not using it. I thought you 
would be too busy just now for sailing, and 
before I go I want to give Rosslyn a look 
at one or two points of view that he 
would not be likely to find out for him- 
self.” 

“With the greatest pleasure. You are 
quite right, I have no time for sailing. 
When shall you want the smart little 
‘Santa Rosa’? Never mind, though; I will 
send word to José that she is at your 
orders, and you are skipper until further 
notice.” 


“JT have announced my departure, but 
not named the time, and I have secured 
Pepito’s boat,” said Rodney, when he re- 
joined Rosslyn. 

Hugh’s face lighted up with hope. All 
the time Rodney was away he had been 
looking his difficulties in the face, and find- 
ing the occupation exceedingly unpleasant. 
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He thanked Rodney, and then said with a 
smile : 

“Poor Pepito! It’s hardly fair, is it?” 

“To make him an unconscious ac- 
complice? It is more than fair. He will 
be delighted. It will be the next best 
thing for him to having planned and 
carried it out himself. If we could trust 
his head as reasonably as we might trust 
his heart, it would be a fine thing to tell 
him all about it. How he would help us, 
for love of Ines, for hatred of Norberto de 
Rodas, and for the vindication of his own 
version of the family history! You have 
been writing ?” 

“Ves, Ihave been writing to my sister.” 

Ines had, of course, been apprised by 
Rodney’s conveying a note to her that he 
was in her lover’s confidence, and she 
derived strength from the knowledge. 
She escaped to her own room as soon as 
possible, and eagerly opened the note. It 
was not from Hugh! It was from Rodney 
himself, and its contents were these : 

“ He has told me all he knows, but not 
all I discern. I believe I understand your 
motive—fear for his safety—and I will help 
you to the utmost of my power. All 
will be well.” 

Ines read these lines over and over again 
with breathless astonishment, and then 
burned the note. How had Rodney 
guessed the truth? Speculation on that 
point was vain; she had only to be 
thankful that she would be aided in her 
endeavour to get Hugh away from the place 
in which his life was in danger, by the only 
means that could induce him to leave it. 

The long, weary day had passed without 
any disturbing incident. The hollow truce 
between Doiia Mercedes and Ines had not 
been broken. Only one more day had to 
be lived through before she should learn 
what was her lover’s plan for her escape— 
and his own. 





BRICKEY BROWN. 
A “ROUGH” STUDY. 
“ BRICKEY BROWN AGAIN” might very 


economically have been retained as a 
standing head-line in the office of the local 
newspaper, which more fully chronicled the 
“doings” of the Metropolitan Police Court 
at which the personage named, and nick- 
named, above, figured in the character of 
a regular customer. Though but thirty 
years of age, Brickey has been convicted 
something like fifty times, and he bids 
fair to swell his record in this wise into 





hundreds. His various “little lots” of 
imprisonment have ranged from seven days 
to three months “hard”. That after so 
many convictions his maximum punish- 
ment has not gone beyond the last-named 
sentence is attributable to the circum- 
stance that his offences have only been 
against peace and person, not against 
sacred property. The charges against him, 
hitherto, have been those of drunk and 
disorderly ; drunk and incapable ; assaults 
upon the police, upon individuals who 
have been lured to certain dens to which 
Brickey is attached in the capacity of 
“chucker-out”, upon publicans who have 
expressed themselves asmore desirous of his 
room than his company, and upon public- 
house customers who have resented his 
applying the principle of self-help to their 
drinks, 

Though Brickey Brown speaks of himself 
—especially when before the magistrate— 
as a “ pore and misfort’nate ” working-man, 
and “ cuts in” as one of “the unemployed ” 
whenever any steps are being taken to 
relieve the wants of the latter class—though 
Brickey takes this line, he never does any 
work, never seeks any employment, and 
has no visible means of support. As a 
matter of fact, he is simply and solely a 
“corner- man” and rough, and as a 
characteristic specimen of that class of 
person he is, perhaps, worth a passing 
study. For the rough class constitutes one 
of the most difficult of our social problems, 
though its importance from the social 
problem point of view may not as yet be 
generally recognised, and the question of 
dealing with it has not for the present 
reached the burning stage. Brickey is an 
ugly customer in every sense of the phrase. 
His manners and customs are, to the full, 
as drunken and brutal as his police-court 
record would suggest, and his personal 
appearance may truthfully be described as 
fearsome. He is rather under the middle- 
height, butthick-set,and slightly bow-legged, 
and high-shouldered. His head is large, his 
face bloated, his forehead low, his eyes 
smallandsunken, hischinand “ jowl” heavy, 
his lips thick and hanging. What his 
original style of nose may have been we 
cannot say, since, before we knew him by 
sight, his ‘‘ nasal organ” had been flattened 
and spread into shapelessness, This ex- 
tensive damage to the ‘‘ most prominent 
feature” had been sustained upon a certain 
memorable occasion when Brickey found 
himself in the position of having ‘“ woke 
the wrong passenger”. He had been sent 
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for to execute his office of chucker-out upon 
a sailor, who had shown himself so uncon- 
scionable as to cut up rough on finding 
himself man-trapped and robbed. While 
he was, according to his usual practice in 
these affairs, letting off a preliminary volley 
of oaths and imprecations, the sailor went 
for him, and, to use Brickey’s own graphic 
expression, ‘hit him on the nose, like a 
horse kicking”. By this smashing blow 
the nose was immediately stove in, and 
permanently disfigured. But there is a 
spirit of good in things evil, and the re- 
distribution of his nose gave to Brickey’s 
countenance such an added truculence of 
expression as must often have been of great 
service to him in gorgonising intended 
victims. 

The nickname of Brickey was intended, 
in the first place, as a piece of irony. 
According to a legend told—and supposed 
to be invented—by himself, this redoubt- 
able corner-man, when a ‘young un”, 
worked in the brickfields, That he should 


be prepared to “stand by ” this statement 
to the extent of treating any blunt or open 
questioning of it as a casus belli, may be 
regarded as evidence that roughs, like 
better men, have their weak points. 


The 
matter is really of no importance, and in a 
general way Brickey is quite accustomed 
to and unruffled by charges of mendacity. 
“T wonder you will still be talking, Signior 
Benedick, nobody marks you,” says ban- 
tering Beatrice, in Much Ado About 
Nothing ; and so it is with Brickey Brown. 
His right to his title of Brickey is a thing 
upon which he is constantly harping, but 
nobody marks him or believes him. Those 
who profess to have known him from his 
infancy upwards, assert that the brickfield 
story is a piece of pure imagination, and it 
is to be noticed that Brickey himself never 
embellishes the legend with date or locality. 
It (the brickfield story), Brickey’s fellow 
roughs are wont to say among themselves, 
“ain’t good enough”, and they will play- 
fully add that a fellow might easily put in 
his eye all the bricks which Brickey hadever 
helped to make, and see none the worse 
for the operation. 

None are all evil, and this desire to have 
it thought that, at some time in his life, he 
had done honest labour, may be taken as 
the one small touch of relief in Brickey’s 
character. Whether or not he had ever 
worked as a boy, certain it is that, as a man, 
he has never worked in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the term. He has been a member 
of “ froze-out” parties; and pacing the 





streets for three or four hours, bawling ‘ 
doggerel to the effect that you are all froze 

out, and knocking about, and got no work. 
to do, involves a certain amount of physical 

exertion. So also does slouching round 

street-corners, keeping a look-out for what, 

in corner-man phraseology, are known as 

“ mugs ’—that is to say, people whom it is 

possible to flatter or bully into “ standing ” 

drink, or ‘‘parting” with money. Asa froze- | 
outer it is acknowledged that Brickey is no 
shirker. He gives it mouth in the matter 
of the chaunting, and skips about actively 
—it has once or twice been hinted, too 
actively—after the coppers which, as a rule, 
are freely thrown to this class of impostors. 
In the same way it is admitted that, in the 
operations incidental to “landing a mug”, 
Brickey never spares himself, whether in 
the bullying oi the blarneying line. In 
this sense it might be said of Brickey 
Brown that he labours in his vocation. 
But of work proper, work as it is usually 
understood, he is wholly guiltless, his des- 
cription of himself generally as a working- 
man, and specifically as a cas’alty labourer, 
notwithstanding. Though it sounds para- 
doxical to say so, it is a fact that his nearest 
approach to ordinary work is in a holiday 
shape. He occasionally tramps to suburban 
race-meetings in the character of a “duster” 
—a fellow of the loafing breed who, with 
a stumpy clothes-brush by way of trade 
outfit, sets up as a sort of al-fresco valet. 

Though not a very reputable pergonage, 
the genuine duster is in his way a labourer 
worthy of his hire. For a trifling con- 
sideration he will undertake to “groom” 
any noble sportsman or noble captain 
—titles he bestows upon all and sundry— 
who has become travel-stained journeying 
to the course, or who, not being travel- 
stained, is “fetched” by the supposed 
spontaneous recognition of something 
strikingly military or sportsman-like in his 
appearance. With Brickey, however, the 
dusting is merely a colourable pretence. 
He will take a grooming job if it comes in 
his way unsought ; but his primary object 
in going to a race-meeting is to join with 
afew kindred spirits in seeing what, or 
whom, they can pick up. And woe betide 
any straggling or drink-overtaken victim 
they do pick up ; he is sure to be robbed, 
and very likely to be “‘ bashed about ”. 

In the “ Bean Feast” season, another 
move of Brickey’s is to hang on to parties 
of feasters when about to start out for 
the day, and, under the pretence of render- 
ing them service of the odd job sort, to 
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make himself such a nuisance to them, or 
excite in their minds such apprehension 
for the safety of their provision-hampers, 
or umbrellas, or wraps, or what not, that 
they are fain to give him something to go 
away. In a few instances Brickey has 
acted as a banner-bearer in street proces- 
sions, and at election-times he has even 
condescended to become—in a swaggering 
sort of way—a sandwich-man, for “ that 
occasion only”. But like the clothes- 
brushing, the board-carrying was a colour- 
able pretence. The real object of the 
engagement of Brickey, and others of his 
inclining, at these times, was not to bear 
about boards by day—they would have 
indignantly disclaimed such an idea—but 
to attend partisan meetings at night, per- 
forming as the clague for those of the side 
employing them, and as opposition bawlers 
at those of the other side. That they 
would be “on the job”, if riotous proceed- 
ings ensued, did not require even a tacit 
understanding. 

These were the nearest approaches to 
Brickey’s self-assumed character of a “ pore 
working-man”. Apart from his calling of 
“ chucker- out”, already adverted to, his 
chief actual—as distinct from ostensible— 
occupations in life were drinking and 
sponging for drink. As a sponger, how- 
ever, his operations were characterised less 
by finesse or entreaty than by sturdy—not 
to say threatening—beggary. Where these 
means failed, Brickey, as previously hinted, 
would revert to first principles, would act 
upon ‘the good old rule—the simple plan 
that he should take who has the power”. 
The evening hours, during which the lower- 
class “publics” did their best business, 
were Brickey’s happiest hunting-times, so 
far as drink was concerned. His mornings 
and afternoons were spent to a consider- 
able extent in lurking, hands in pockets 
and pipe in mouth, at street-corners. 
There, in company with others of his class, 
he made day hideous by the loud-voiced 
use of foul expressions and fearsome oaths, 
and rendered the air of even a “slum” 
quarter more noisome than it would other- 
wise have been, by adding to its other 
* well-defined and several stinks”, the reek 
of bad tobacco, and the still more power- 
fully offensive reek of humanity in its most 
unwashed and drink - soddened condition. 
In possession of their favourite corners, 
Brickey and his fellow roughs are a chronic 
terror to respectable and peace-loving 
citizens who have to pass the corners. 
Such passers-by are always in danger of 





being insulted or assaulted, even though 
they may yield the footpath, and though 
the police are supposed to keep a special 
watch upon the corner-men. 

It need scarcely be said that Brickey 
regards policemen as his natural foes, 
and, occasion serving, his natural prey— 
beings whom it were a good deed, could it 
be done safely, to cripple or even “corpse ”, 
It also goes without saying that Brickey is 
well known to the police; but though he 
has been “in prisons oft”, he does not, in 
the full official meaning of the phrase, rank 
as an habitual crimina!. His recorded 
offences have been drunkenness, and 
violence, with incidental destruction—not 
theft—of property. Though strongly sus- 
pected of having been “in” more than one 
case of robbery from the person, he has 
never been convicted of such a crime. 
While the criminal is frequently a rough, 
the rough, even when, like Brickey, he has 
been convicted in the police-courts, is not 
necessarily a criminal—in the technical 
sense thatis. As yet, Brickey ranks simply 
as a rough. 

With regard to danger to life and limb, 
and to the lessening of that feeling of 
security which is a keystone of the social 
state, the roughs are the most dangerous 
contingent of the dangerous classes. 
They are to be numbered by tens of 
thousands, and are believed, by those 
who are in the best position to form a 
judgment upon the point, to be increasing 
rather than diminishing in numbers. 
Taking into consideration the actions and 
characteristics of the class, it is tolerably 
evident that society will at no very distant 
date have to deal with the rough with a 
view to his suppression. How he may 
best be suppressed is a question, the dis- 
cussion of which is not within the scope of 
the present article. Our purpose here is 
descriptive—is simply to show what manner 
of creature the rough really is, to indicate 
how abundantly justified society would be 
in taking whatever measures might be 
necessary, no matter how drastic, for 
suppressing him. It is the lot of the 
present writer to have, perforce, to see a 
great deal of the rough and his ways of 
life. The example of the class here chosen 
by way of illustration is, as readers will no 
doubt think, sufficiently horrid, but it is 
by no means the worst that might have 
been selected. Brickey Brown at least tries 
to assume a virtue though he has it not. 
He makes a pretence—a weak and obvious 
one truly, but still in the nature of the 
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homage that vice pays to virtue—of being 
a working-man. Many roughs do make 
that pretence. On the other hand many 
do not, but openly avow themselves loafers, 
and are boastful concerning their sheer 
brutality. These would regard Brickey, in 
so far as his stock pretence is in question, 
as being a discredit rather than an orna- 
ment to his class. Speaking for themselves, 
they will scornfully tell you that work is a 
“mug’s game”, and not for them. They 
would repudiate the idea of being supposed 
other than what they are—roughs, foes to 
and preyers upon the honest, industrious, 
law-abiding portions of the community. 





UP THE FAL. 


“ WEATHER permitting” might be read 
on a handbill posted in the bar of the 
hotel, “the screw-steamer, Young Abso- 
lute, will ply daily (Sundays excepted) 
from Market Strand, Falmouth, up the 
beautiful river Fal to Malpas and Truro 
and back, with liberty to tow vessels and 
assist vessels in distress,” 

There is great virtue in that clause, 
“weather permitting,” for weather in Corn- 
wall is of a most inconstant quality. If 
there is a wind anywhere, be sure that 
Cornwall has a share of it, while clouds, 
ranging in from the sea in serried ranks, 
dissolve into mist and rain when once 
fairly over Cornish soil. On the other 
hand, given a patch of blue sky, and here 
we have summer again in the lap of chill 
October. Geraniums are in full bloom as 
they climb up the sides of the houses, the 
heliotrope hangs in masses from the sunny 
walls, the myrtle shakes the dew from its 
glossy leaves — everywhere vegetation 
spreads itself with almost tropical luxu- 
riance, and the air, in its balmy softness, 
makes every breath a pleasure. 

A taste of the rough side of Cornish 
weather has dispersed all the summer 
visitants—those in human form, that is, 
for the swallows are with us still and show 
no signs of flitting, and clouds of finches 
and other small birds among the hedges 
and copses seem to be waiting for sailing- 
orders. But the wandering tribes of 
featherless bipeds are going or gone. The 
Cornish fly-driver—most civil and least ex- 
tortionate of his kind, who actually thanks 
his customer for his bare legal fare—has 
reaped the last of his harvest as he 
drives the heavy load of boxes and port- 
manteaus to the station. His next move 





will be to a herring-buss, or perhaps to 
pilchard-fishing, or to driving a seine-net 
athwart the tide. Last week the four- 
horse breaks were dashing merrily across 
the country, along the narrow, winding 
lanes, and up and down the breakneck 
hills to the Lizard or the Land’s End, fully 
charged with upper-deck passengers. And 
now there is only one peremptory old: 
gentleman as an intending passenger, who 
intends to have out the coach-and-four to 
carry him to Land’s End and back. “It’s 
on the bills!” insists the old gentleman, 
when the coach-proprietor mildly declines 
his proffered fare. ‘But circumstances 
permitting,” and the proprieter evidently 
does not consider one stout and solid 
passenger as sufficient in the way of cir- 
cumstances to permit him to start 

But the river is still open, and the 
weather is not bad after all. The morn- 
ing is soft and luminous ; the broad land- 
locked haven is hardly rippled by a breeze; 
the hills, soft and aerial, seem hardly 
more solid than the clouds; the grey 
limestone-built town that rises in terraces 
from the shore, appears as blurred and un- 
substantial as a vision; while the ships that 
lie peacefully at anchor, and the boats that 
are softly being rowed to and fro, float, as 
it were, betwixt air and water. . Here 
is lovely weather in its way, if it will only 
last, and if it will only permit us to make 
the famous voyage up and down the Fal. 

There can be no happier place than this 
for seafaring men—that is, if happiness con- 
sists in standing shoulder to shoulder in 
knots and groups at every point of vantage 
where a glimpse of the harbour can be 
had between the houses of the high-street, 
where steps descend to snug little wharves 
and landing-places, and a pleasant flavour 
of tar, and ropes, and cordage is mingled 
with the wholesome smell of untaxed 
tobacco. These nooks are so frequent, 
that the whole length of the street seems 
to be lined with seamen and boatmen, who 
are enjoying the dear delight of loafing 
without the pin-prick of an accusing con- 
science among them. 

A wider opening, where seafaring men 
are still more thickly congregated, leads 
down to a short and stumpy pier, alongside 
of which is moored the screw-steamer, 
Young Absolute, evidently prepared to 
make a voyage, the steam rattling out 
of her escape-pipe, while her crew, in the 
person of a mild and submissive-looking 
African, is busy swabbing down the decks. 

It does not surprise one at all to find a 
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visitant from the Dark Continent in charge 
of our steamer. All kinds of nationalities 
find themselves at home in this corner of 
Old England. Whether a man is ship- 
wrecked and cast ashore, or whether he 
comes on shore from some foreign bark, 
and forgets to go on board again—in what- 
ever way the man arrives, he is pretty sure 
to forget his native land, and settle down 
in some nook of the sea-girt county. And 
so Moors and Spaniards, Italians and 
French, are mixed up with the native 
stock. 

But our African friend can give us no 
information about the weather; it may 
permit, or it may not; all that depends 
upon the Captain. Things do not look 
hopeful when the Captain arrives—bluff 
and stout, and resembling so strongly the 
portraits of our eighth King Henry that we 
name him Captain Bluebeard on the spot 
—when the Captain arrives and directs 
a stony, distrustful look towards the 
wind’s-eye, and mutters something, appa- 
rently irrelevant, about the price of coals. 
Certainly there are only four of us on 
board as intending passengers; but as the 
Captain, with an air of reckless indifference 
to the dangers of the deep, sounds the 
whistle of departure, two more passengers 
arrive—a pleasing young couple, who are 
evidently in the first quarter or so of the 
honeymoon. 

“No,” soliloquised Captain Bluebeard ; 
“T couldn’t disappoint a young couple like 
that!” And then, in his gruff, seaman- 
like tones, he gave the word: “ Cast off the 
hawser !” 

But before the hawser could be cast off 
arrived another set of passeng :s—three 
tall and handsome girls, with a still taller 
brother. There was no doubt about the 
weather now. And so the engineer dis- 
appeared into the stokehole—at least, as 
much of him as could get into it. The 
African crew occupied itself with the 
hawsers, and the Captain, putting his back 
against the pier, pushed his screw-steamer 
bodily out into the open sea. 

There was something unreal and fan- 
tastic in that voyage across the haven, 
calm and smooth, with its soft and 
indefinite reflections of hills and sky; of 
tall, anchoring barks ;.of trim yachts, and 
dancing cockboats. The big ships, with 
their maze of ropes and rigging, seemed to 
look down with disdain upon our little craft. 

And here we catch a glimpse of the open 
sea between the two bluff headlands that 
protect the haven—a sea horizon lost in a 





vapoury glow, with a visionary ship, like a 
shadow, entangled in the mist. Then the 
steamer’s head is turned towards the 
inner channel, and we pass into a deep, 
land-locked basin, with Trefusis Point on 
our left, noted for a terrible shipwreck that 
happened there, when the ‘‘ Queen” trans- 
port, with invalids from the Peninsula, was 
driven ashore in a furious gale, and nearly 
two hundred poor creatures were drowned. 
A strange catastrophe this to happen in a 
land-locked basin, where cockboats safely 
ride out the roughest gales that blow! 
But such strange, unaccountable shipwrecks 
are not infrequent in naval annals. 

From headland to headland stretches an 
imaginary line, which divides the rival 
jurisdictions of the Port of Falmouth and 
the Port of Truro. For Truro is not 
altogether an inland town, as you might 
think from a glance at the map, but once 
claimed jurisdiction over the whole water- 
way down to the sea. And here we have 
a placid, lovely fiord, rivalling any on 
Norwegian coasts, embosomed in gently 
swelling hills, richly wooded to the water’s 
edge, with here and there a glade of rich 
meadow land, or a glimpse of the gables 
and chimneys of some old mansion rising 
from among the trees. Inlets open out in 
charming curves; deep, pellucid coves; and 
spacious creeks, each of which might be 
the opening of some noble river, and 
seems to invite exploration, as it opens out 
into pleasant recesses of wood and meadow. 
The shore on our right is Roseland, and 
the white houses of St. Just appear at the 
head of its placid creek. On the opposite 
side is Mylor Creek, opening out in the 
soft, indefinite distance; and here are 
hanging woods, and luxuriant gardens, and 
white walls shining through the foliage. 
Hardly a leaf has fallen yet, but the warmth 
of autumn colouring is there. The rocks 
glow with the orange tints of the sea- 
lichens ; then there is a band of grey and 
weathered limestone; and above that the 
rich foliage overhangs the water, just touch- 
ing the high-water level of the tide. All 
this is seen as if dashed in by a full and 
overcharged brush, and then a veil descends, 
wrapping the scene in glamour for a 
moment, ere it is blotted out in a complete 
downpour. 

The passengers make a rush for the little 
cabin, and then the despotic nature of our 
Captain reveals itself. 

“The fore-cabin is reserved for ladies 
only,” he cries from the midst of his shiny 
oilskins, 
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“ But if we don’t want to be reserved ?” 
suggest the ladies. 

“No matter ; such is the law on board 
this boat.” 

Some of us endure the separation 
with philosophy, and console ourselves 
by filling the little after-cabin with 
tobacco-smoke. But it is hard upon 
the young honeymooners. The bride of 
yestere’en stands on tiptoe on her cabin- 
stairs and waves encouragement to her 
mate, who, with head and shoulders in the 
downpour, exhorts her to keep under 
shelter. The tall youth with the sisters, 
who has to double himself up in order 
to get into the cabin, finds his spirits rise 
with the occasion. 

“Tf we only had a pack of cards now ! 
These fellows are sure to have a pack in 
their lockers.” 

And he overhauls all kinds of receptacles ; 
but finds nothing except empty ginger-beer 
bottles, and pious leaflets which some 
worthy soul has sown broadcast about the 
place. 

But the shower passes away as quickly 
as it came, and the landscape reappears 
suffused with light. We have left the 


broad waterway with its far-reaching inlets, 


and have entered a narrow channel, where 
the hills almost meet, and we seem as if 
enclosed in some lovely mountain tarn. 
On the headland opposite, a grassy knoll 
affords pasture for a group of animals, which, 
startled at the noise of our engines, begin 
to gallop round with waving manes and tails. 
They are Spanish mules, and belong to 
Trelissick, the big white house beyond. 
Feock church is just behind us, on its little 
pillor creek, and, as we pass Trelissick Point, 
there opens out a strange romantic glen, 
with a sandy strand on either side shelving 
into the water, and a ferry-boat moored 
under the shelter of spreading branches. 

“They docall that King Harry’s Passage,” 
explains our Captain; “and the story is 
that King Harry the Eighth swam across 
there once.” 

“How very interesting!” cried one of 
the tall girls, “But why should he swim 
across %” 

“Tt was after a young woman, no doubt,” 
rejoined the Captain, with the dawn of a 
smile on his face ; and then more severely : 
“ He’d ought to have been shot; with all 
them wives at home.” 

But we all agreed, that if our Captain 
had shot him it would have been something 
worse than treason—it would have been 
parricide. 





A little farther on we come to a veritable 
meeting of the waters, at the head of which, 
shining conspicuously out of a grand mass 
of woodlands, rise the towers of Tregothnan, 
the handsome seat of Lord Falmouth. The 
river that branches off to our right is the 
true, rightful Fal—the Fal par excellence 
by virtue of its more extensive course, 
although the Truro river is of greater 
commercial importance, and more romantic 
in its course, for here, past the point of 
Tregothnan, is one of the loveliest reaches 
of the winding fiord, the culminating point 
of the richest luxuriance of wood and 
stream. That winding pill, with its rocky 
bed, opens out a view of the old tower of 
St. Kea; for the Cornish saints seem to 
have always come by water -when they 
could, and to have pitched their cells 
and churches where a boat could reach 
them. St. Kea was a notable navi- 
gator in his way, as he is said to have 
paddled over from Ireland in a granite 
boat—a far more venturous voyage than 
that of St. Cuthbert in a similar craft. 

But this is a kind of fairyland where 
no sort of marvel is out of place. Carlyon 
is close by, where the valiant knight, Sir 
Tristram, was born; and we might meet 
Arthur in his gilded barge, and Guinevere 
with her fair and festal train, without too 
much astonishment. But again the rain 
comes down, and all disappears in driving 
clouds of mist. And once more, asin an old- 
fashioned Presbyterian meeting-house, the 
sexes divide and retire to their respective 
tents. The loving young couple exchange 
languishing glances over the gulf, and the 
long young man searches in vain for the 
missing pack of cards. 

When the rain-storm is modified into 
a gentle but persistent drizzle, we find 
our craft to be slowly navigating Truro 
Creek, The romantic charm of the river 
is over now, and we are among barges and 
timber-rafts, with low banks on either 
hand, and devious channels winding 
between banks of unmistakeable mud. 

And here our Captain finds his oppor- 
tunity. A vessel in distress is observed, 
which hasmissed thechannel by afewinches, 
and is stranded on a bed of oozy mud. 
There is no mean bargaining for salvage 
on the part of the Captain. ‘Chuck us 
a rope, Jack,” he cries cheerily to the man 
who is painfully toiling to pole his craft 
out of her difficulty. And the rope, after 
knocking the tall young man’s hat off, is 
made fast to the steamer, and after a 
momentary struggle, in which it seems 
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doubtful whether the barge will pull us 
into the mud, instead of our pulling it out, 
victory declares itself for steam-power and 
progress, and we travel on majestically 
with our prize. But here again the old 
Cornish prejudice against saving a stranger 
only just failed of justification. For our 
little steamer, suddenly obliged to slacken 
speed in the narrow channel—the heavily- 
laden barge came on with a determined 
rush, its vis inertize not easily to be gain- 
sayed. But just when she threatened to 
crack us like a walnut, she touched the 
muddy bottom, and brought up with a 
soft squelch. 

Soon there is Truro Bridge in the dis- 
tance looming white against the dark sky, 
and we brought up against another stumpy 
stone pier, suggestive of plenty in the way of 
stone, but scarcity of labour, as another 
driving shower rattled upon the deck ; but 
perhaps, as the Bard of Erin observes under 
similar circumstances, it is better to part 
with such charming scenes under circum- 
stances a little depressing ; as, with calm 
and sunshine into the bargain, 

Thou wert too lovely then for me, 
Who had to turn to paths of care. 

And, indeed, but that it so quickly comes 
to an end, one may travel far without 
meeting anything to compare in beauty 
and interest with the voyage up our sweet 
Cornish river. 





DAUGHTERS. 


One stands in robe of white 
Beneath the sunshine, in her eyes 
A happy, untold secret lies, 

Her well-spring of delight. 
She holds a posy in her hand 
Of roses red, of roses rare, 

Love’s latest gift to one as fair 

As any in the land. 


We look at her and smile, 
And to our hearts we softly say, 
Can bliss like hers endure alway, 
Or but a little while ? 
Will faith cling close through sun and snow, 
Will love’s rose-garland keep its red 
l’rom bridal-couch to graveyard bed ? 
Alack ! we cannot know ! 


One stands alone, apart, 
She wears the sign of widowhood; 
a hath drained of all its good 
er hungry, empty heart. 
To tend a grave she counteth best; 
She turns from us who love her well, 
And wears the yellow asphodel, 
Death’s flower, upon her breast. 


We look at her and sigh, 
And softly to our hearts we say, 
Will grief like hers endure alway, 
Or lessen by-and-by ? 
Will woe weep on through sun and snow ? 
Or will the asphodel give place 
To flowers about a blushing face ? 
Alack ! how should we know ? 





One sits with thoughtful eyes 
Down-dropped on homely work, a smile 
Upon her tender mouth the while 

Her busy task she plies. . 
Some blessed thought enchains her mind ; 
How wide and deep her musings are, 
High as the height of topmost star, 

And low as human-kind ! 


She wears upon her breast 
A milk-white lily ; God hath given 
To her a foretaste of His heaven, 
An earnest of His rest. 
She came from out the furnace flame 
Of sorrow, strong to help the weak, 
And gifted with good words to speak 
In time of grief or shame. 


We look at her and smile, 
And to our hearts we softly say, 
Good work like hers endures alway, 
Beyond earth’s little while : 
Beyoud earth’s round of sun and snow, 
Beyoad the height of topmost star ; 
And where her harvest waits afar, 
God knoweth, and we know ! 





THE WATER OF REVELATION. 


(BEING FURTHER EXTRACTS FROM THE PAPERS 
OF HERMANN GUNTHER, PROFESSOR OF 
CHEMISTRY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF WEISS- 
NICHTWO).* 

A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS, CHAPTER I. 

I HAVE burned them—the sheets of 
closely-written manuscript, the labour of 
five years, containing the results of the 
studies of five years more. I watched 
them blaze, and crackle, and grow black 
and brittle, with a fierce joy—a joy 
founded on the remorseful wish that they 
had never been written, and that the dis- 
covery narrated in them had never been 
made. Notalight thing is it to unveil the 

things which God has left hidden ; not a 

thing to be attempted from vanity or self- 

seeking, nor without anxious hesitation 
lest one should tread on ground forbidden 

to mortal foot. I have sinned in lifting a 

veil with which God himself had darkened 

our sight, and thou, Magda, whom I loved 
with such reverence of hopeless passion, art 
the victim of my daring. 

Was I proud of my discovery—vain that 

I had invented a fluid which, if the walls 

of our apartments were washed with it, 

would display to the world those pictures 
on them of our actions which the light 
photographs invisibly to oureyes? I think 
not. Vanity, pride, personal ambition, had 
all been wiped from my soul at the very 
moment of my triumph, when my liquid— 
the water of revelation, as I termed it— 
used for the first time successfully, showed 
me Magda von Loeffen, the beautiful, 
sweet-souled maiden, whom I had uncon- 
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sciously grown to love, in the embrace of 
Eugen Franzos. 

That hour of success and bitterness 
robbed me of all desire to win fame or 
wealth through my discovery. I made no 
haste to publish it to the world. I deter- 
mined to postpone the announcement of it 
till I should be dead, or, at least, near to 
dying ; then, when their presence would 
no longer fret me, students might come, 
as to a shrine, to the home, the laboratory, 
the last resting-place of Hermann Giinther, 
of Weissnichtwo ; but, while I lived, let 
me have peace—peace and obscurity. 

My old friend, Karl von Loeffen, Magda’s 
father, however, would not let me return 
to the solitary life I had formerly led. 

** You have been once at Birnenfeld,” he 
said. “It is in some degree a sacred place 
to you, for there you completed your great 
discovery. You must return to it, and 
receive the homage of three hearts that 
honour you. You will teach us wisdom, 
of which none of us possesses much, and, 
in return, my friend, we will give you 
what your life has hitherto lacked—harm- 
_ folly, and mirth, and tender, homely 
ove.” 

I went occasionally, glad to see Magda 
and her husband, whom I sought to love 
for her sake, and soon began to honour for 
his own. She was still most beautiful, an 
angel among women, though cares and 
sorrows, unknown to her joyous maiden- 
hood, had paled her cheek and made hollow 
circles round her eyes, 

“She is not strong, das liebchen,” said 
Eugen to me. “Heart and imagination 
are too strong for the frame that holds 
them. She should never know sorrow. 
Every pang robs her of a terrible amount 
of physical strength. One night, soon after 
our little son died, I missed her from my 
side, and, looking for her, I found her 
cowering in one corner of the, alas! now 
empty nursery, clasping a pillow to her 
breast with one arm, while with the other 
she fought some imaginary foe. Her eyes 
were open, though she was fast asleep. I 
led her — how, I cannot tell —back to 
her room without waking her, and in the 
morning she told me she had dreamt that 
some gipsy tried to steal her child from 
her, ‘Forgetting,’ she said, ‘that death 
had already robbed me of my darling.’” 

“Did you tell her the truth ?” I asked. 

“ Heaven forbid! No, The knowledge 
of her somnambulist trance would terrify 
and grieve her. She must never learn the 
truth,” 





Von Loeffen had given up the whole 
house to his daughter and her husband, 
with the exception of two rooms—a bed- 
room, small, sparely furnished, a true 
soldier’s apartment ; and a chamber which 
he called his study, and I his armoury, for 
there were more weapons in it, old and 
new, gathered from far and near, than 
books. 

“Tdo not like these innumerable guns 
and daggers,” I said to him. “I am a 
man of peace,” 

Von Loeffen laughed. 

“So, doubtless, was another chemist— 
he who invented gunpowder—yet he put a 
deadly weapon into the hands of the men of 
war. You yourself, my friend, in spite of 
your boast, may cause many a fight between 
man and man, if not between nation and 
nation. Your discovery will one day un- 
fold something more terrible than a maiden 
with her lover’s arm around her.” 

“That may be,” I answered; “ yet for 
myself I hate fighting ; I abhor bloodshed.” 

‘Bloodshed! Yes, it is horrible ; but 
war is a grand game, a noble science. At 
the moment of battle one does not think of 
individual suffering, but of the intoxica- 
tion of the struggle, the desire of victory, 
the glory of outwitting strength by skill. 
Ah, if the Fatherland would only begin 
another war with France, or Austria, or 
Russia, how gladly would I volunteer to 
fight, though it were but in the ranks! 
We shall have to fight the Russians some 
day, and I should like to see their methods 
of warfare, before the safety of our nation 
depends on ours being superior to them.” 

‘‘ Doubtless it is greatly to be regretted 
that Europe is at present at peace,” I said. 
“JT should think you would find your 
proper sphere in a South American republic, 
There you would have constant revolutions, 
constant war, constant excitement, while 
those who loved you would have constant 
anxiety. How would Friiulein Magda—I 
mean Madame Franzos — endure your 
danger ?” 

“Nay, Magda is a soldier’s child, and 
would know how to bear herself bravely ; 
and I should not leave her, unless Eugen 
could be at her side to protect and comfort 
her.” 

The smoke of battle was indeed as the 
breath of Von Loeffen’s nostrils, and one 
day he entered my study at Weissnichtwo 
to tell me that Russia was at war with 
Turkey, and that he had determined to 
offer his services to the Turks. 

“Why not offer them to the devil at 
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once?” I growled. ‘ What are the Turks 
to you? If Russia has invaded their 
country let them look to it, not you. It 
is their business, England’s perhaps, but 
not Germany’s ; above all, not Karl von 
Loeffen’s.” 

As well talk to a barrel of gunpowder as 
to Von Loeffen on the subject of war! The 
first is as certain to explode when a match 
is put to it, as the second was to become 
excited at the mention of fighting. Von 
Loeffen went to the seat of war, and, 
greatly to my satisfaction, got himself 
wounded very speedily, so that he was sent 
home invalided in two months. 

He was indeed very ill. With a severe 
wound only half healed, he had been jolted 
across Europe, and when he reached 
Birnenfeld was weak and feverish, now 
utterly prostrate, and again delirious ; yet 
when I went to see him his mind was 
occupied, at such moments as it was 
capable of consecutive thought, with arms 
and explosives, and every possible method 
of increasing the already sufficient facilities 
for massacring human beings. 

“We are children still in the science of 
war,” he exclaimed. “Those we call 
savages are far ahead of us. Look at this 
Malay knife!” He held up a deadly, 
treacherous - looking, wave -edged dagger 
which he had had brought from his study, 
and which was now lying on his bed. “It 
is on this pattern that our bayonets ought 
to be constructed ; they would give a far 
more deadly wound than our present 
ones.” 

“You ought to be thankful that the 
man who wounded you did not use a 
weapon of this type,” I replied; while 
Magda, who was nursing her father with 
that skill and tenderness which once, in a 
happy past time, I had experienced, said : 

“Let me take the dagger away, dear 
papa; I cannot bear to see it near you, it 
reminds me of the danger through which 
you have passed.” 

“ Foolish child !” said Von Loeffen with 
a smile; “the danger is past; why, then, 
do you fear?” 

“That is Magda’s nature,” said Eugen 
gravely. ‘‘ While there is any demand on 
her courage or patience she is brave and 
strong, braver and stronger than many 
men ; but when the hour of trial is over, 
her strength gives way, and she suffers all 
the: past troubles in imagination more 
keenly than she did in their actual occur- 
rence. She was calm—ah, so calm and 
hopeful—while you were away, and was 





the most capable of nurses when your fever 
was at its height, but now that you are out 
of danger she lives through all the horrors 
you have known. Is it not so, Meine 
Geliebte ?” 

“Ah yes; while papa was ill, weak, 
raving, I seemed to feel no emotion ; but 
now I dream—oh, such things !” 

Magda covered her eyes with her hands 
as she spoke, as if the visions of the night 
haunted her by day also. 

But Von Loeffen merely said again : 
“ Foolish child!” and clung with admiring 
looks to his crooked dagger. 

“ Let me watch by your father to-night,” 
said Eugen to his wife that evening ; “ you 
are worn out for lack of sleep, and, now 
that the worst is over, you need not dread 
to trust the care of him to me.” 

“Tt is useless to suggest it,” she replied. 
“T could not rest for thinking he might 
require me during the night.” 

‘But you really need sleep,” said I. 
“For weeks past you have been awake all 
night ; and in the day, when the air was full 
of light and noise, you have striven to sleep 
for an hour or two. It is through thus 
reversing nature’s rule that you are tor- 
mented with the dreams you speak of— 
these visions of battle and of terrible 
danger threatening your father. Your 
brain is wiser than your will, and will not 
rest during its working hours. But if for 
one night you had deep and prolonged 
sleep, rested body and mind together, you 
would be a hundredfold stronger for it.” 

“T doubt it,” protested Magda ; but at 
last, for she was indeed worn out with 
fatigue, she yielded to our wishes, and 
agreed to entrust the care of her father for 
this night to Eugen. 

“Indeed,” exclaimed Von Loeffen when 
he heard of the proposed arrangement, 
“you all combine to treat an old soldier as 
if he were a daintily-nurtured child. This 
is not my first wound, that you should be 
so anxious about me! You, Eugen, who 
know by experience how many gun-shot 
wounds and sword-slashes the human body 
can sustain and yet live, are as womanish 
as Magda. I need no watcher by me; I 
am nearly well.” 

* You must, nevertheless, submit to my 
tendance,” replied the young man. “Magda 
would not sleep if she thought you were 
left alone.” 

“Then lie on the sofa in my study. It 
is wide and long ; you have often slept in 
a worse bed in time of war ; and you will 
be within call if I should want you, yet 
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—_ not wear yourself out with needless 
vigil. 

So it was arranged. Magda, still anxious 
and not wholly satisfied, went to her roora, 
and Eugen wrapped himself in a dressing- 
gown and lay down on the sofa in the 
armoury. 

It was yet early next morning, not more 
than half an hour after sunrise, when I 
heard Eugen’s voice at my door. 

“Will you come here, Herr Professor,” 
he said in a subdued tone. ‘I want you, 
A terrible thing has happened.” 

I went to him as quickly as I could. He 
led me to the study in silence; but his 
face was ghastly, as if he had seen some 
passing terrible sight. 

“What is the matter?” I asked, ‘Von 
Loeffen ——” 

“ Dead!” he replied, in a strange, harsh, 
cracked voice. ‘ Murdered! stabbed with 
that Malay dagger of which he was speak- 
ing yesterday, and which was lying on the 
little table by his bed. 

“How did it happen? Did 
nothing—see nothing ?” 

Eugen’s face took a green tint as he 
replied, slowly and with hesitation, as if 
he tried to piece out an imperfect recol- 
lection : 

“T awoke suddenly and heard a slight 
noise in the next room. I called out: ‘Do 
you want me?’ thinking Von Leoffen 
might need my assistance. Then I heard a 
sudden rush to the window, and sprang up to 
enter the bedroom. As I pushed the already 
half-open door, I saw a man disappear 
through the open window. He slid down 
one of the pillars of the verandah, 
tearing down the vine that twined round 
it in his descent; then he ran across the 
garden, leapt over the hedge, and was 
lost to sight. Come and see the traces of 
him.” 

We entered the room. Eugen did not 
glance, did not give me time to glance, at 
the ghastly figure on the bed, the poor 
remains of my friend, but led me at once 
to the window to observe the torn creeper, 
the broken flowers, the footprints on the 
soft earth, which marked the way the 
murderer had gone. 

“ That was the way he went,” said he, 
‘across the fields and towards the hills, 
There is little chance of finding him— 
almost none, now that he has had so long 
a start.” 

Eugen repeated this several times, as if 
he wished to impress on me the hopeless- 
ness of any chase. Then I turned to look 


you hear 





at Von Loeffen. He had been stabbed 
straight through the heart, and the knife, 
the long, crooked dagger with which he had 
been playing the previous day, was thrown 
down on the pillow beside his head. I 
decided that he had been killed in his 
sleep, for his face was almost untroubled. 
Apparently he had unconsciously thrown 
off the heavy coverings that protected him, 
and his breast had offered itself almost 
undefended to the blow of the murderer. 

The wave of horror that swept through 
me, as I looked at the corpse of my friend, 
brought to my recollection one whose grief 
must needs be ten times deeper than mine. 

“ Magda—your wife—does she know of 
this?” I asked Eugen. 

“Not yet,” he replied. 
her, and now—oh, what a task 

“ Let us at least make this scene as little 
repulsive as possible before she sees it,” I 
said ; and, as I spoke, I drew the curtains 
of the bed, which Von Loeffen always had 
fastened back that he might have air 
enough, and covered with a sheet the 
ghastly, blood-stained figure. I put in its 
place in the study the cruel knife, on which 
the blood was already drying in rust-like 
stains, and asI stretched across the sofa 
to place it on the hook from which it usually 
hung, I stumbled over the dressing-gown 
which Eugen had worn during the night, 
and which, hastily thrown aside, now lay 
in a heap in front of his couch. 

My awkwardness brought the robe to 
his recollection. 

* Ah, I had almost forgotten this!” he 
exclaimed, and folding it with a care which 
struck me as being strange at such a 
moment, he put it ina wardrobe that stood 
in a corner of Von Loeffen’s room. 

Then he went to tell Magda of her 
father’s death. 

The first shock, though not the first 
anguish, was over before I saw her; yet 
her appearance surprised me. Grief had 
not melted, but frozen her. Her dilated 
eyes seemed to be looking at the perpetra- 
tion of the crime that orphaned her, with 
a horror which changed her to stone. But 
most of all was I astonished at the ferocity 
of temper which suddenly developed itself 
in her—the gentle Magda who would not 
have hurt the meanest creature that crawls 
on earth, 

Eugen and I had not thought yet of 
instigating any pursuit of the wretch who 
for some paltry desire of gain—baulked of 
its object after all—had slain one of the 
noblest hearts that ever beat ; the sudden 
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sorrow filled our souls too completely ; but 
Magda’s first question—before she shed a 
tear or uttered a word of mourning — 
was this : 

“ Have you captured the murderer ?” 

“You are men,” she told us disdain- 
fully ; “ you, Eugen, are a soldier ; yet your 
first thought was not of revenge—no, not 
revenge, but righteous punishment. I 
know my duty to my father better than 
you know yours, and I will not rest while 
the man who killed him lives free and 
unpunished.” 

Thus urged, Eugen and I set about some 
investigation, but he in a hopeless spirit 
that infected me. Our enquiries, like 
those carried on by the police, were use- 
less ; no one resembling the man described 
(rather indistinctly) by Eugen had been 
seen in the neighbourhood. But still 
Magda, with that wild look on her face, 
reproached her husband for his supine- 
ness, and would, I think, have willingly 
caused the whole neighbourhood to be 
arrested lest one of its inhabitants should 
be the criminal. 

She passed the day in wandering through 
the house, sometimes spending hours 
pacing up and down the room where Von 
Loeffen’s body lay, as if she thus had 
power to protect her father from some 
still impending danger. I, who feared for 
her mind, used to keep near her lest she 
should do herself an injury, while Eugen 
prosecuted his search, which, indeed, was 
no search, but a vague wandering kept 
up to avvid the sight of Magda’s torturing 
eyes, and, as I began to think, to hide 
some secret terror which he had not con- 
fided to her or to me. 

It was not often that we could persuade 
her to eat; she would rarely consent to 
sit at table with us. Once, however, on 
the evening of the day before that fixed 
for Von Loeffen’s funeral, we were to- 
gether, pretending, at least, to partake of 
a meal. We were all silent, yet I felt 
only that Magda did not speak ; it was her 
stillness that held us like a spell, and 
hushed any words that might have been 
near her husband’s lips or mine. With 
that stony look on her countenance she 
sat in her wonted place, seemingly uncon- 
scious that Eugen and I were present. 
Suddenly a new light flashed to her eyes, 
and her cheeks reddened faintly; she 
uttered a quick exclamation, and rose from 
her chair. 

Eugen was by her side in a moment. 

“What is it, my Magda?” he asked. 





Her reply was not addressed to him, but 
to me. 

“Your method, Herr Professor,” she 
exclaimed, ‘‘I had forgotten your method 
of discovering hidden truth! Paint the 
walls of my father’s room with your solu- 
tion, and all will be revealed—the face of 
the murderer at the very moment of his 
crime will be shown, and with the evidence 
thus obtained we shall be able, with God’s 
help, to hunt him down. I was a fool not 
to think of this before, but it is not yet 
too late ; the world is not so large that it 
can hide my father’s murderer from my 
hate.” 

“For God’s sake do not think of such 
a thing!” cried Eugen in an agonised 
tone. “It is an unholy idea, and I forbid 
you, Herr Professor—as master of this 
house, I forbid you to make any such ex- 
periment. Magda, my beloved,” he added 
tenderly, speaking to his wife, ‘1 pray you 
not to cherish this spirit of revenge. 
Though you killed the murderer ten times 
over, and added to his death every torture 
a‘fiend could desire, it would not restore 
the dear life that is gone from us, nor 
make your sorrow one whit the less. Deal 
not in vengeance; it will come in Heaven’s 
time and in Heaven’s way.” 

She looked at him with bitter scorn. 

“You show a most Christian spirit in 
this matter of avenging my father’s death,” 
she said, “ but hardly a manly or a soldierly 
one. True, we are richer for it ; that may 
be some consolation to you. I pray that 
the suspicion your conduct is beginning to 
thrust upon my mind may be unfounded ; 
but do not think that my vengeance will 
spare even you, my husband, if justice to 
my father’s memory makes you its victim.” 


CHAPTER IL, 

Wirt the ominous words she had ad- 
dressed to her husband on her lips, Magda 
turned and left the room. 

Eugen threw up his arms and uttered a 
cry like one who has received a death- 
wound, but he did not try to detain her to 
listen to either protest or defence. As the 
door closed on his wife he covered his face 
with his hands. I think there were tears 
of utter anguish in his eyes. 

“She suspects me!” he exclaimed. 
“She accuses me, who loved him scarcely 
less than she herself did, of being her 
father’s murderer! O great Heaven! try 
me not beyond my strength !” 

“She is distraught, Eugen,” I said. 
‘She does not know what she says. This 
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idea of avenging her father has become a 


monomania with her. Wait till time has 
healed the wound.” 

“You do not understand,” he answered. 
‘‘The idea will never leave her, and it is 
useless for me to protest against it, for I 
dare not use any means to prove it false. 
I must listen to her—my love, my wife— 
accusing me, and never try to defend 
myself.” 

“ What do you mean?” I cried. “ Eugen, 
there is something which you are hiding 
from me as well as from Magda. I would 
not accuse you—Heaven forbid !—but I 
beseech you, if you know the truth about 
this murder, not to concealit. For Magda’s 
sake—for I think her reason is in danger— 
tell all you know. Though the criminal 
were your own brother it would be your 
duty to bring him to the scaffold. You 
must consider Magda before all.” 

“You do not understand,” he repeated 
with a look of despair on his pale face ; 
“it is for Magda’s sake that I must conceal 
it.” 

For a moment the suspicion to which 
Magda had given utterance infected me, 
but it passed speedily away. Once, long 
ago, I had hated Eugen Franzos, but that 
was only the anger of a self-blinded fool, 
jealous that a maiden preferred a young 
husband to an old one. In five years one 
outgrows many things, and I had long 
since conquered my unjust enmity to the 
man Magda loved. He had proved himself 
a tender husband to her, an affectionate 
son to Von Loeffen, to myself a kind, a loyal 
friend. And yet——. Well, if the wife 
who loved him suspected him, it may be 
forgiven me if, for a moment, my trust 
failed. 

“Tell me, at least, what is the reason of 
your silence,” I said. ‘ You can rely on my 
discretion.” But he shook his head with a 
sigh that was almost a groan, and hid his 
face in his hands. 

The rustling of a woman’s dress ap- 
proached the door. It opened, and Magda 
entered, her eyes blazing with something 
more than anger. She carried in her arms 
a dark, heavy robe, the dressing-gown 
which Eugen had worn the night Von 
Loeffen was murdered. 

She went up to her husband and held 
out a sleeve of it before his eyes. 

* Do you see this stain ?” she asked in a 
low hissing tone. ‘‘ Do you know that it is 
blood—his blood—my father’s! You know 
when last you wore this thing; tell me 
how the stain came upon it ?” 





Eugen’s face could not grow paler; it 
was ghastly already. He did not reply to 
Magda’s questions. 

“ Where did you find this?” he cried ; 
“and why have you brought it to me?” 

“T found it in the wardrobe in my 
father’s room. I was not looking for it, I 
had no conscious intention, when chance, 
fate—some impulse beyond myself—made 
me open the door, and at once, as if the 
guilty secret longed to make itself known, 
this fell out. It was folded carefully—so 
carefully !—with the tell-tale stain turned 
inwards; but I found it out, and knew 
what it meant. I suspected before—now I 
know. You are bold enough for most 
things, Eugen, but have you audacity 
enough to deny that these drops of blood 
fell on your sleeve from the knife with 
which you had just stabbed my father’s 
heart 3” 

“T dodeny it! I swear to you, Magda, 
that I am wholly innocent of the crime 
with which you charge me—innocent as 
our dead child. Believe my words, I pray 
you, and search no farther into this 
terrible mystery. I mourn for your father 
as if he had been mine, I would gladly 
give my life to restore his. I speak the 
truth when I say this ; believe it, and ask 
no more.” 

Eugen spoke with a calm, sad dignity 
that convinced me; but it made no im- 
pression upon his wife. 

“For twenty-four hours, I will not ask 
more ; my father shall be laid in his grave 
in peace. But after that, Eugen Franzos, 
if by to-morrow night you do not tell me 
the truth about this crime (for that you 
know it I cannot doubt) I will denounce 
you to all the world.” 

Eugen bent his head silently ; she turned 
aud went away, this new Magda who had 
sprung from the old, yet was so unlike her. 
Who can tell what a woman’s nature is ? 
Dove, serpent, tiger—she is each in turn! 
I could but pray that the soul of the gentle 
maiden I had loved would come again to 
conquer the cruel, vengeful woman who 
now iuhabited her form. 

The next day Von Loeffen was buried. 
I was about to take my place in the 
funeral procession, when Magda called me 
to her side, 

She was pale, weeping, apparently worn 
out with grief. 

“Stay with me, Herr Professor,” she 
said. ‘I am too weak to see my father 
laid in his grave, and I dare not stay here 
alone. Will you remain with me?” 
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I consented to her wish. I watched 
Eugen depart at the head of the mourners, 
the neighbours who had honoured Von 
Loeffen and who grieved for his sad death. 
They were gone but a little distance from 
the house when Magda, starting up from 
the sofa on which she had been lying, with a 
vigour that astonished me, exclaimed : 

“Now is our opportunity. Herr Pro- 
fessor, you must now wash the walls of my 
father’s room with the magic fluid you 
invented, and let the picture of the murder, 
photographed there at the moment it was 
committed, stand revealed to all the 
world.” 

I was taken aback by the sudden change 
in her demeanour, and by her startling 
demand. 

“Gnidige Frau,” I stammered, “you 
ask the impossible !” 

“Tmpossible! How?” she demanded. 

* Your husband has forbidden it.” 

“And for a good reason! He fears what 
would be brought to light by it. You 
shake your head, lieber Professor ; you do 
not share my opinion. Ah!” here she 
burst into tears, “would that I could 
share yours! Do you think I wish to 
believe that the husband whom I have 
loved, worshipped, for five years, is—a— 
murderer? It tortures me to say the 
hateful word, and yet I cannot put away 
the far more hateful thought. Pity me, 
and do what I wish. Bring to light the 
picture on the wall, and ease my heart for 
ever of the doubf that rends it. If it 
tells what I dread to see, yet cannot but 
believe, my soul can know no bitterness 
deeper than it now feels, and if it exonerates 
my Eugen, my love! oh, what happiness 
that would be! You believe him to be 
innocent ; then is it not your duty to free 
him from the dark imputation that is cast 
upon him? You believe that hidden scene 
will bear no witness against him; I, too, 
would fain think so, but cannot. Will not 
you, then, who have the power to do so, 
give him the exculpation he is too proud 
or too generous to seek for himself. For 
his sake, for the sake of my breaking heart, 
I beseech you to do it!” 

I stood out long against her entreaties ; 
but she pleaded so earnestly, so passion- 
ately, with such a show of reason, that I 
yielded at last. Heaven forgive me! I loved 
her still, though in all reverence and 
honour, and her will was my law. 

I had some of my fluid—the water 
of revelation—with me at Birnenfeld; it 
was a habit, a sort of vanity of mine to 








take it everywhere I went. It might be 
needed, I used to say to myself; but now 
that the occasion for employing it had 
arisen, I felt a reluctance, unreasonable, 
indefinable, to avail myself of my dis- 
covery. I laid the bottle down after I had 
taken it from the case in which I kept it, 
and almost resolved to refuse the task 
laid upon me. But I believed that 
I could clear Eugen’s good name, now so 
darkly overshadowed, and restore him to 
happiness and honour. And, moreover, 
Magda wished it. So at last I took 
up the flask, and went to Von Loeffen’s 
room, Magda following closely on my 
steps. 

Her face was still as marble, and as pale, 
save for the glitter of her feverish eyes. 
It was almost a Medusa countenance in its 
terrible beauty, fixing the gazer’s glance 
and chilling his heart. 

The curtains that draped the bed had 
to-day been wholly drawn aside, for the 
first time since I had pulled them forward 
to hide Von Loeffen’s corpse. I had thus un- 
consciously taken precautions to prevent 
the picture of the murder being blurred by 
the impression of subsequent scenes, I 
knew that my experiment could not but 
succeed, and that in a few minutes the 
blank wall before me would display two 
portraits—Von Loeffen’s, and—ah ! whose 
would the other be? I would fain have 
given up the task. I looked appealingly 
to Magda. She understood the glance, and 
answered it in low, measured, imperative 
speech: 

‘Go on, I command it, 
time to lose.” 

I bent my head in silence. I was a 
materialist, as became a chemist and a 
philosopher, or, at least, I thought myself 
one ; but, as I began to sponge the wall with 
the water of revelation, my heart uttered 
a ery, which was almost a prayer, that it 
might not be the face of Eugen Franzos I 
was about to disclose, 

It was not. Breathless and trembling 
we watched, Magda and I, the first faint 
discolouration of the paper, then the sha- 
dowy, indefinite outlines that began to 
shape themselves upon it. My companion 
came forward and clung helplessly to me. 
The intense anxiety of that moment, its 
mingled terror and hope, deprived her 
limbs of power. She shook with horror ; 
but still her strained, glassy eyes were 
a upon the developing picture on the 
wall. 

First appeared Von Loeffen’s face, calm, 
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noble, and peaceful, and the shrouded out- 
line of his limbs ; next, suspended a little 
above him, a waving streak showed itself, 
which we knew to represent the Malay 
dagger ; outlines of drapery and a clenched 
hand were the next to come ; the murderer’s 
face was the last to be displayed. 

It was not Eugen’s; the long floating 
hair proved it to belong to a woman—and 
what woman? As the features gradually 
developed themselves, I would fain have 
cried out that the mute witness lied, for 
they were those of the woman who stood 
beside me, Magda Franzos, Von Loeffen’s 
daughter. 

I longed to speak, to swear that there 
was some error, that the photograph played 
us false in some way ; but words seemed to 
have fled from me. I turned to look at 
Magda, and the stony horror in her face 
repeated in absolute verisimilitude the ex- 
pression of the portrait on the wall. For 
a moment I thought she would have fallen 
dead at my feet ; there was a rattle in her 
throat, and she leant helpless upon me. 
Then her limbs gathered a hysteric power ; 
she stood erect, unsupported, and faced me, 

‘“What does it mean?” she cried in 
tones of agony beyond power to describe. 
“This—this who holds the dagger over 
my father’s heart is 1! I am represented 
as my father’s murderer! Tell me what it 
means.” 

“It is a mistake,” I cried; “an error in 
perspective. Your figure, introduced after- 
wards, has fallen upon that of the criminal 
and effaced it.” 

I know not what more I said. I would 
have offered a hundred incoherent explana- 
tions, but she interrupted me. 

‘‘No—no!” she exclaimed. “I seem to 
recollect something—a dream, forgotten in 
the sorrow of the awakening—and I was 
struggling, fighting ; butit was to save my 
father, and here the picture says that I— 
his daughter—have—killed him !” 

I would have said something, but there 
was a sound of hasty footsteps behind, and 
Eugen, who had hurried home from Von 
Loeffen’s grave, came between us. 

As he caught sight of the picture on the 
wall, he struck me a blow that made me 
reel. 

“Fool!” he exclaimed. “Did I not 
forbid this? I would have died disgraced, 


rather than she should have learned the 
truth.” 

He had clasped Magda in his arms, and 
again it seemed as if she had fainted ; but 
she had heard his words. 








“It is the truth, then,” she murmured. 
“Eugen, explain it to me. What does it 
mean ?” 

He tried to soothe her. 

“ There is an error, a blunder, liebchen,” 
he said; “you are innocent — wholly 
innocent.” 

“Do not deceive me,” she cried; “I 
guess so much that I must know all. See, 
Tam calm; I can bear all you have to tell 
me ; but this mystery, this horrible doubt, 
kills me.” 

“It is better not to know—be content.” 

*T cannot; I know so much. I know 
that I killed my father whom I loved. I 
must learn what degree of guilt attaches 
to me.” 

“* None—none ! You were asleep, Magda; 
you occasionally walk in your sleep, you 
know. Early that morning, not long after 
sunrise, I awoke, and did not know what 
had disturbed me, though now I guess it 
must have been your passing by me. I 
listened for a moment, meaning to sleep 
again if the silence remained unbroken ; 
and after a pause I heard a gasp, too stifled 
to be a groan, from your father’s room. I 
sprang up, thinking he might require my 
attendance, and was about to enter, when, 
through the open door, I saw you. You 
were just turning from the bed, and the 
knife—ah, beloved, that I must tell you 
this !—dripping with his blood, was in 
your hand. I rushed forward, and caught 
your arm. As I did so, a few drops of 
blood fell on my sleeve. You did not start 
or change countenance, and I saw that 
you were sleeping. I disengaged the knife 
from the loose clasp of your hand, threw it 
on the pillow, and followed you stealthily, 
as, still in your trance, you passed out of 
the room. You walked to your own 
chamber, and lay down on your bed. I 
spread the covering over you, thankful 
that all had passed without your waking, 
determined that you should never know 
the terrible truth. Would that Heaven 
had permitted it to remain concealed for 
ever! ThenI returned here, opened the 
window wide, and descended from it by 
one of the pillars of the verandah, wilfully 
tearing down the vine that clung to it as I 
went. I made a path of trampled earth 
and broken flowers to the corner of the 
hedge, and that, too, I somewhat broke 
down. All this was to give the semblance 
of truth to the story I meant to tell—did 
tell you and our friend here—of having 
seen an unknown murderer disappear by 
these means. Ah, my dearest, you thought 
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me indifferent and supine in my search for 
the man who had slain your father, but I 
feared lest any effort of mine should 
cause an innocent man to be arrested, for I 
should not have dared to say the words that 
would exculpate him. When your sus- 
picions fell on me it well-nigh broke my 
heart ; but I felt that, though the conceal- 
ment of it should lead me to the scaffold, 
you must never learn the truth. And, in 
spite of me, you have found it out. Better 
I had died, knowing you would loathe my 
memory, than this! But, my beloved, my 
life’s task shall be to make you forget it.” 

Magda had listened to all this with her 
head lying on her husband’s shoulder. 
Her face was unseen by me, but the occa- 
sional shudder that shook her whole body 
showed how she suffered during the recital. 
At his last words she raised it. 

‘Do youthink,” she said in the saddest 
voice I ever heard in human creature— 
“do you think that in all eternity I shall 
ever be able to forget it? It is a sin 
beyond pardon.” 

‘No sin at ali,” cried Eugen. ‘ You 
did not know what you did ; thought, per- 
haps, in your dream that you were defend- 
ing him. Be assured that if your father 
knows the truth he has forgiven you for 
your unconscious act.” 

“Tf I could but know that!” 
exclaimed passionately. 

There was a moment’s pause, then she 
broke from Eugen’s embrace and hastened 
from the room. 

“She has gone to her chamber, and will 
weep herself into calmness there,” I said ; 
but Eugen, who had been gazing after her 
in sad bewilderment, did not answer me. 

Suddenly he uttered a cry and darted 
forward. Magdahad gone no farther than 
the study, and there, snatching from its 
place the dagger which had taken her 
father’s life, she had plunged it into her 
own breast. 

Eugen caught her in his arms as she fell, 
and her blood flowed over him. 

“T go—to ask—my father’s—forgive- 
ness !” she said, and died. 

Oh, dark, horrible hour, when we two, 
the husband who had adored her, and I 
who had worshipped her in secret, bent over 
the lifeless body of the woman we loved ! 
Will the agony of it ever depart from my 
soul? Never—never ! 

There is a curse on the discovery of which 
I was so proud. Twice have I made use 
of my magic fluid—once to my sorrow, and 
once to her destruction. Never again will 


she 





I employ it, nor shall any other gain 
forbidden knowledge through my devil’s 
art. What God desires to reveal, He will 
reveal in His own way; and better that a 
thousand criminals should go unpunished, 
than that another human face should show 
such agony as I saw on that of Magda, when 
she learned that she was the slayer of her 
own father. 

So E have burned them, all the papers 
telling the process of manufacturing the 
water of revelation. I rejoice to see them 


fall into ashes, and to know that when I 
go to my grave, which I pray may be soon, 
there will remain no sign, no faintest 
hint, to initiate another into the mystery 
to which I have dedicated, by which 
I have desecrated, my sad and lonely 
life. 


COUNT PAOLO'S RING. 
A SHORT SERIAL STORY. 
CHAPTER XII. 

For a moment Paolo was silent. He 
stood with his hand resting against her 
chair, looking down with grave, intent eyes 
on the ardent young face. How beautiful 
she had grown, he thought! Far more 
beautiful than he had ever fancied she 
would be, and with a higher, more noble 
order of beauty. Courage looked at him 
from her clear eyes; strength, and en- 
durance, and the power to do and dare were 
in every line of her resolute face. Again, 
as he looked, he felt his heart beat faster, 
the blood course more quickly through his 
veins, the fire of youth revive again, and 
his eyes lighted up and grew strangely 
brilliant. 

‘** Yes, mademoiselle,” he said, and in his 
voice was the old caressing cadence she 
remembered so well; ‘“‘you are right. I 
have need of your help if you are willing 
to give it—if you have not repented your 
promise.” 

“ Repented |” 

Her eager eyes, the passionate gesture 
with which she stripped the glove from her 
hand and pointed to the ring he had placed 
there, would have been answer enough, 
even without the indignant protest of her 
voice. 

“See, it has never left my finger since 
that day, monsieur. And, day by day, I have 
looked at it and thought of the vow of which 
it was a pledge, and of you, and wondered 
when my summons would come. Nay, I 
had almost begun to despair, to think you 
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had forgotten me, that you thought my 
poor help valueless. Judge of my delight 
when I received your letter this morning— 

then I knew that the time so long looked 
fir had come at last.” 

Paolo smiled ; he took the little white 
ha id and kissed it. 

‘At last, you say! Has the time seemed 
so long to you, dear little one?” he said 
terderly. ‘Are you not happy here with 
your friends ?” 

“Oh, most happy! No one could have 
Linder friends, a happier home, but still,” 
and Angela raised her eyes to his face 
with a sweet smile, ‘‘I do not forget 
monsieur. You were my first—my best 
friend ; ah, not mine only,” and now there 
came a rush of tears to the girl’s eyes, a 
| thrill of deep emotion in her voice, ‘Oh, 
how could [ ever be so vile, so base, to 
forget his friend, his benefactor ; to put 
any other, however kind, before the friend 
he loved so well; to whom he owed so 
much !” the girl cried passionately. 

Paolo smiled again, and stroked her soft 
hair caressingly. She was not changed, 
he thought gladly ; she was just the same 
passionate, pure-hearted child whom he had 
loved and sent from him three years ago. 
Just as ready to do his bidding, to believe in 


him as implicitly as ever. 

“So you are still the same; the world 
has not spoiled you yet, little one, by its 
flatteries,” he said mildly; ‘ but you are 


changed, nevertheless. What,” as she 
looked up in innocent wonder, “ has no one 
told you yet that the beautiful child has 
grown into a still more beautiful woman ? 
Are these Englishmen so blind, then? 
Ah,” as Angela blushed and smiled, and 
her face softened, ‘I am right; this,” and 
he lightly touched the half- circle of 
diamonds, which glittered above his own 
ring, ‘is a betrothal-ring.” 

“Yes.” Angela looked up and smiled. 
‘‘Tt is true, monsieur ; I am betrothed to 
Sir Noel Clarige.” 

“And you are happy, Angel? 
what the English call a love-match ?” 

Paolo smiled as he said the words, but 
his face had changed suddenly, and he 
listened with an eager interest that sur- 
prised himself for the answer. Angela, for 
some unaccountable reason, hesitated before 
she answered : 

“ Yes; he is very good — oh, the best 
and most generous of men—and we love 
each other,” she said quietly. 

Now it was Paolo’s turn to hesitate. He 
looked thoughtfully at her grave face. 
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“* Mademoiselle, if I had known this, I 
should have hesitated before I came to ask 
your help,” he said gravely ; “ but it is not 
yet too late. Remember what I said to 
you years ago—what I repeated yesterday 
in my letter. Itold you that a time might 
come when you would repent your promise, 
when other duties might arise which 
would render its fulfilment difficult, perhaps 
almost impossible ; that, if so, I would not 
blame you if you withdrew from it. See, 
my words are verified. Other duties stand 
between you and me now.” 

“What other duties? I know of none, 
monsieur.” 

‘‘The duty you owe to your lover—to 
the.man who is to be your husband,” Paolo 
answered a little sternly. 

‘‘ He is not my husband yet.” 

Angela gave a disdainful smile. The 
strong magnetic influence, which Paolo had 
of old exercised over her, returned with 
greater power than ever. By-and-by, per- 
haps, in her cooler moments, it might be 
different; but if, just then, the two men 
had stood before her, and bid her choose 
between them, it would have been Paolo, 
and not Sir Noel, to whom she would have 
turned — Paolo whom she would have 
elected to follow. 

Perhaps, if I were Sir Noel’s wife, it 
might be different—I cannot tell—but I 
owe him no duty now; I am quite free. 
Besides, have you forgotten, monsieur ”— 
and now her cheeks flushed and her eyes 
glowed—“ the words I said to you long 
ago—that from my bridal-feast, from the 
very steps of the altar, I would rise and 
come to you if you had need of me? 
Monsieur, those were no idle words, I 
meant them—every one!” 

“T believe you, mademoiselle,” Paolo 
smiled kindly ; “and it is true I have need 
of your help. You, better than anyone 
I know, can serve me,” 

“Show me the way, monsieur. Ali that 
a woman can do, I will do; but first tell 
me,” and she looked up at the noble face 
bending over her, and put up her hand 
and touched the thick white hair, ‘‘ what 
does this mean? Three years ago scarcely 
a grey hair, and now white as the winter 
snow.” 

Paolo’s face darkened, and a vindictive 
smile curled his lip. 

“Tt means a year in a Russian prison, 
my child,” he said bitterly. “It means 
a year of torture and despair—of wild 
longings for freedom—of vows of ven- 
geance. That is what it means, and 
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more, See”—and he turned back his 
wristband, and showed her a deep scar 
just above the wrist—“the mark of the 
chain I bore.” 

Angela’s eyes filled with passionate tears 
as she looked at the scar. Oh, it only 
needed this, she thought—only this to 
make her hero perfect ! 

‘You were—betrayed, monsieur ?” she 
whispered. . 

“ Yes, I was betrayed. I and five others 
were arrested on a charge of conspiracy. 
They were sent to Siberia at once. I, 
more fortunate, had powerful friends at 
Court, and was detained in prison at St. 
Petersburg. For a year I remained there. 
A year !—it seemed like a lifetime,” Paolo 
went on passionately ; “ then I escaped !” 

‘*How, monsieur ?” 

“In a most unromantic way, my child— 
by a bribe,” Paolo said lightly. ‘“ As I said, 
I had powerful friends outside the prison 
walls. I found a trusty ally within. My 
gaoler and I escaped together to England.” 

“ How long ago ¢” 

“Some six months, Altro!” and Paolo 
gave an airy gesture of his hand, as if to 
banish the hateful recollections which his 
words had recalled. “It is not a pleasant 
topic—let us dismiss it, let us speak of other 


things.” 

“ Yes—of this service which you ask of 
me. monsieur? Ah, it is my pride—my 
joy, to know that you claim my help at 


last,” Angela cried. ‘Tell me quickly.” 

The conversation so far had been carried 
on in English, which Paolo spoke with 
perfect ease and fluency, but now he 
lowered his voice, and spoke in French. 

“You speak French, I know, made- 
moiselle. Listen, then,” as Angela gave a 
gesture of assent. “I left behind me in 
St. Petersburg some papers of very great 
importance both to me and to others. They 
are written in cypher, and are, I trust, in 
safe keeping, but it is absolutely necessary 
to the carryi::g out of my plans that they 
should be in my hands before July. I dare 
not attempt to return to Russia. I should 
be arrested and flung into a prison as 
soon as I set foot on Russian soil, and I 
have no means of obtaining them, 
unless ”—and he looked at her, and his 
eyes glowed with an eager, questioning 
expression—“ some trusty friend, some 
faithful ally, could be found——” 

“Say no more, monsieur,” Angela’s im- 
pulsive voice interrupted the sentence, “I 
understand. You require this service of 
me—you wish me to bring the papers ?” 





“‘ Have you courage for the task?” 

The questioning look deepened in the 
Count’s eyes. Angela smiled confidently. 

“T shall not fail through lack of courage, 
monsieur—rest assured of that,” she said 
gravely. “If the task were ten times 
more difficult, the danger ten times greater, 
my answer would be the same.” 

Paolo bent his head gravely. 

“ Listen a moment, mademoiselle, before 
you decide. This is my plan. Madame 
Ruskoi, a Polish lady, married to a Russian, 
whois a sure but secret friend to us and to 
our cause, will advertise in the Times for an 
English governess for her children ; you, 
mademoiselle, who possess every qualifica- 
tion which she demands,” aud he laughed 
and shrugged his shoulders, “ will answer 
—or rather I will for you—this advertise- 
ment, and accept the post. You will 
proceed to St. Petersburg, and remain in 
madame’s household until she is able with- 
out danger to herself and others to procure 
and place the papers in your hands. Then,” 
and he laughed again, “the Russian climate 
is too severe for mademoiselle; she returns 
to England. What think you of my plan, 
mademoiselle ? ” 

“Tt seems easy enough.” Angela looked 
half relieved, half disappointed. ‘“ I should 
think there will be little difficulty in carry- 
ing it into effect.” 

“The chief difficulty was to find a faith- 
fal messenger on whose silence and courage 
we could confidently rely,” Paolo answered. 
“That difficulty, thanks to your ready 
acquiescence, mademoiselle—is removed. 
No, the plan is simple enough ; there will 
be little difficulty ; but,” and he looked at 
her gravely, “there may be danger.” 

“Danger? Of discovery ?” 

Angela paled a little, but the steady 
look in her eyes never wavered. 

“Yes, of discovery. I will not disguise 
from you, mademoiselle, the fact that if 
these papers were found in your posses- 
sion, utterly ignorant though you might 
be of their nature, the consequences might 
be—nay, would be—very,” and he shrugged 
his shoulders, “serious. It would mean 
arrest, imprisonment. So think well 
before you decide.” 

“There is no need to hesitate—I have 
decided. I am not afraid to run the risk,” 
said Angela, “if, indeed, the danger is 
worth consideration at all, which I doubt.” 

“Tt is infinitesimal, I trust. Madame 
Ruskoi is known to have a mania for 
everything English—English institutions, 
servants, customs, What more natural than 
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that she should desire that her children 
should be taught by an English lady? 
The danger of discovery is scarcely worth 
a thought ; all that is required is courage, 
and that, mademoiselle, I know you possess 
in abundance.” 

“T will endeavour to prove it to you, 
monsieur. And when will you require my 
assistance ? ” 

“T- can scarcely tell at present; in a 
week or two at latest. I need not caution 
you, mademoiselle, to be silent respecting 
this matter to your friends,” and he looked 
at her eagerly ; “I will arrange everything 
for you.” He paused a moment, and pulled 
his moustache thoughtfully. “See, in a 
few days—a week or fortnight at latest— 
you will receive a letter from your old 
friend, the Princess di Capri. She is in 
Paris; she has heard of your intended 
marriage ; she invites you to visit her for 
afew weeks. She will meet you in London 
if your friends permit. You understand ? ” 

“Perfectly ; yet there will be no diffi- 
culty about that,” and Angela smiled at 
the thought of the delight and importance 
which an invitation from the Princess di 
Capri would create in Mrs. Monteith’s 
mind ; ‘‘and you will meet me in Paris, 
monsieur, to give me my final instructions?” 

“T, or else the Princess, will do so, 
mademoiselle. Fear not, all will be 
arranged. There is but one difficulty,” and 
he smiled and looked down admiringly at 
the beautiful girl ; “‘ you will scarcely look 
your part. It is as madame’s guest, not 
dependent, that mademoiselle should visit 
St. Petersburg.” 

Angela laughed and coloured. 

‘We have an English proverb, monsieur, 
which says that fine feathers make fine 
birds. Wait till you see me in my plain 
black gown, with all this,” and she pointed 
with a smile to the soft curls which rippled 
on her white forehead, ‘brushed soberly 
away in my close bonnet and veil. You 
will not make the same objection then, 
believe me.” And then with a sudden 
change of tone she added, and in English: 
‘You are staying in Barlaston, monsieur?” 

“Only for one night, mademoiselle. I 
had business with my friend, M. Sapienza.” 

Paolo did not move or look round, but 
he knew from Angela’s manner that some- 
one had entered the conservatory. 

“He kindly presented me with a card 
for this ball. I am rejoiced that I was 
persuaded to accept, since it has given me 
the pleasure of once more meeting you, 
mademoiselle,” and he bowed courteously. 





“ Miss Angela, this is our dance, and it 
is nearly over. I have been looking all 
over the place for you,” said a sulky voice 
behind Angela’s chair. 

She had seen Mr, Hilyard enter the con- 
servatory, but she would not appear to 
notice his presence until now. She looked 
round, and bent her head with a cold smile. 

“Apparently you did not select the 
right place, Mr. Hilyard. Well, I am 
ready,” she said. 

And she rose from her seat, and with a 
bow to Paolo, swept past him and went 
out of the conservatory on Hilyard’s arm. 

Paolo looked after her with delighted 
admiration in his dark eyes. 

“T was not mistaken; she is just the 
true, brave woman that I thought her,” he 
murmured to himself. 

He did not return to the ballroom. The 
object which brought him to Barlaston 
was accomplished, and it only remained 
now to put his plans into execution. They 
had been thoughtfully conceived, and every 
detail carefully considered beforehand. Only 
theinstrument tocarry them out was needed, 
and this he had now found in Angela. He 
left Barlaston, and was on his way to Paris 
almost before the ball was over. As the 
two girls and Mrs. Monteith drove home 
through the grey dawn of morning from 
the ball, Angela, who was too excited to 
feel tired or sleepy, noticed a cab pass the 
carriage, swiftly driving in the direction 
of the station, and was almost certain that 
she saw Paolo’s face. 

She bent eagerly forward, but the 
carriage-window was closed, and she could 
not be sure whether or not it was Paolo 
whom she had seen. 

Nancie opened her eyes and looked up 
sleepily. 

‘* How wide-awake you look, Angel, and 
what an excitable child you are!” she said 
with an amused smile. ‘‘ Have you enjoyed 
the ball as much as you expected ?” 

Quite as much, Nancie; more, I think,” 

“Oh, of course ; you met your friend 
with the unpronounceable name! That 
was an unexpected addition to _ your 
pleasure,” Nancie said carelessly. “I was 
so sorry I was not introduced to him. I 
really quite fell in love with his white hair 
and dark eyes, and distingué look. Did he 
leave early, Angela?” 

‘T suppose so ; I did not see him during 
the latter part of the evening.” 

“ Will he ‘call on you? Did you ask 
him to do so?” 

“No; I know Mr. Monteith does not 
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like foreigners ; besides, he leaves early this 
morning,” Angela answered quietly. “ Yes, 
it was a great pleasure to see him again— 
to know that I am not forgotten!” 

She added the last words under her 
breath, but she clasped her hands tightly 
together, and there was an excited flash in 
her dark eyes which attracted Nancie’s 
amused attention. 

“T suppose he brought you news of your 
old friends ; has anything been heard of 
Count Paolo lately?” she asked. 

“T had not time to ask many questions. 
That stupid Mr. Hilyard came and in- 
terrupted us,” Angela said with a nervous 
laugh. 

“Poor young man! It is base ingrati- 
tude in you, Angel, to call him by such 
opprobrious names. Why, heis supposed 
—so his mother told me yesterday—to 
worship the very ground you tread on! I 
believe the knowledge that you ‘are 
another's’ is a very great consolation to 
Mrs. Hilyard,” Nanciewent on dryly. “She 
does not object to her dear Alfred adoring 
you from a safe distance, but I don’t think 
she would appreciate you as a daughter-in- 
law.” 

Angela smiled disdainfully, but she did 
not make any answer, and Nancie, finding 
her indisposed for conversation, curled her- 
self up in her corner, and by-and-by went 
to sleep again, and only awakened as the 
carriage stopped at the door of the Abbey. 
She was too tired to come into Angela’s 
room, as she usually did after a party to 
discuss their parthers and the evening’s 
amusements, but parted from her at the 
door with a smiling kiss. 

‘‘Good-night, dear ; we will talk over 
the ball to-morrow. Iam half dead with 
fatigue,” she said; “and you look per- 
fectly wide-awake and bright. Ah, it is 
nice to be young!” and two-and-twenty 
shook her head, and looked with pathetic 
envy at fair nineteen. ‘I remember when 


I could dance all night and scarcely feel a | 


bit tired, but I can’t do it now. Ah, you 
may laugh, but wait till you feel the in- 
firmities of age creeping over you, and 
you'll know better !” 

Nancie finished the sentence with a nod 
and a yawn, and moved away towards 
her own room. Angela laughed, but she 
did not attempt to detain her. She went 
into her own room, and took off her pretty 
dress, and her pearl necklace, and, wrapping 


herself in her dressing-gown, sat down 


by the fire—for it seemed absurd to think 


of going to bed in her excited, wakeful 
condition—and reviewed the events of the 
day : the letter, Paolo’s mission, the answer 
she had given. What would Noel say if 
he knew, she wondered? She could fancy 
how terrible would be his anger, if he should 
ever learn that his future wife had been 
the accomplice of conspirators—that the 
most fervent sympathies of her heart and 
soul were given to those political agitators, 
whom she had heard him denounce so 
strongly. 

“How was it possible for him to bea 
fair judge?” Angela asked herself fiercely. 
“How could any Englishman understand 
the bitterness, the passionate resentment, 
which the wrongs of his country, the 
tyranny of the oppressors, had awakened 
in Paolo’s heart? His father had died a 
slave in the Siberian mines, his mother 
broken-hearted. Ah, it was little wonder 
if he hated Russians, and all Russian 
institutions. I can understand. I, too, 
hate the Russians!” Angela said to herself 
passionately. ‘‘ Ah, I remember the day 
she left us! Remember! Shall I ever 
forget my father’s face—his anguish—his 
despair?” The beautiful face, which 
gazed so intently into the fire, grew very 
moody and dark, and full of a stern resolve. 
“It may—it will, if he ever comes to hear 
of it—cost me Noel’s love,” she went on 
to herself; “but I will do it! If the 
choice were given me to-morrow—if I had 
to choose between Noel’s love, my future 
happiness, and the fulfilment of my promise, 
I would choose the latter: I would be 
faithful to my old friend—to my pledge !” 
She raised her hand, and looked at the 
ring on her finger, and kissed it passion- 
ately. “Forgetit? Yes; when this hand is 
coldin death. Never till then!” she cried. 
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